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Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee 

The  Executive  Committee  held  five  meetings  during  the 
year  just  closing,  and  the  Society,  six  meetings,  at  which 
meetings  of  the  Society  Papers  with  these  titles  were  read  : 

The  First  Twenty  five  Years  of  Eebanon  Valley  College, 
Annville. 

Twenty-five  Years  of  Palatinate  College,  Myerstown. 

Educational  Beginnings  in  Lebanon  Town. 

Fredericksburg.  Part  I.  (An  unfinished  Paper.) 

The  Women’s  Aid  Society  of  Lebanon  During  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion. 

Lebanon  County’s  Emergency  Volunteers  at  Gettysburg. 

A Final  Word  as  to  Regina,  the  German  Captive. 

Folk-lore  and  Superstitious  Beliefs  in  Lebanon  County. 

A great  amount  of  valuable  historical  matter  was  pre- 
sented in  these  Papers  and  your  Com.  would  here  again  put 
on  record  its  gratitude  to  the  several  writers  of  the  Papers  for 
their  willing  and  able  service. 

At  the  close  of  last  year  the  number  of  members  in  good 


standing  was  reported  at  - - - - 134 

The  number  added  during  the  year  was  - - - 27 


Total  i5i 

Lost  by  death  4 

Net  total  now  in  good  standing  - - 157 

At  the  six  meetings  of  the  Society  the  total  attendance  of 
members  was  - - _ _ . 

Visitors  go 


Total  attendance 


224 
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An  increase  of  79  on  last  year’s  report,  showing  an  in- 
creased interest  in  the  work  of  the  Society,  altho  this  state- 
ment is  not  meant  to  imply  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
others  unavoidably  absent  from  the  meetings. 

Of  donations  to  the  society,  consisting  of  books,  jour- 
nals, pamphlets,  curios,  etc.,  there  were  about  152  in  number. 

The  receipts  by  the  Secretary  were  as  follows  : 


Membership  Fees  - - - - - - 00 

Annual  Dues 132  00 

Sale  of  Publications  - - - - - - 20  50 


Total I179  50 


Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

S.  P.  HElIvMAN, 

Secretary. 
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Col,  Joseph  Wood. 

A Biographical  Sketch. 

CoLEATED  By  J.  H.  Redsecker,  Ph.  M.,  I^ebanon,  Pa. 

“History,”  says  a writer,  “presents  no  struggle  for  liber- 
ty which  has  in  it  more  of  the  morally  sublime,  than  that  of 
the  American  Revolution.  This  fact  has  been  too  often  for 
gotten  in  the  sharp  contentions  of  party;  and  he  who  en- 
deavors to  withdraw  the  public  mind  from  the  debasing  con- 
flict of  politics  and  to  fix  it  on  the  grandeur  of  that  epoch 
which  now  wears  the  solemn  livery  of  antiquity,  as  it  is 
viewed  through  the  deepening  twilight  of  more  than  a hun- 
dred years,  certainly  performs  a meritorous  service  and  can 
scarcely  need  justification.” 

The  American  Revolution,  conducted  by  a band  of  brave 
and  heroic  spirits,  actuated  by  the  noblest  and  highest  mo- 
tives, should  never  be  forgotten.  The  peaceful  possession  of 
the  rich  inheritance  which  they  bequeathed  to  posterity,  ob- 
tained at  so  much  sacrifice,  should  enshrine  their  memory  in 
the  hearts  of  every  free  citizen  and  cause  the  story  of  their 
struggle  for  Independence  to  be  read  with  new  and  ever  in- 
creasing interest. 

In  that  struggle,  the  terrrtory  of  what  is  now  known  as 
Lebanon  County,  took  no  inconsiderable  part.  As  already 
pointed  out  on  another  occasion,  exactly  three  weeks  after 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  initial  battle  of  war,  the  news 
had  not  only  reached  Lebanon,  but  two  companies  were  or- 
ganized and  ready  to  march  in  less  than  a month.  To  such 
intrepid  spirits  as  John  Philip  De  Haas,  Col.  Philip  Greena- 
walt.  Col.  Marsteller,  Capt.  Weidman,  Capt.  Shauffler  and 
others,  I must  add  the  name  of  Col.  Joseph  Wood,  who  rose 
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from  a captaincy  to  the  command  of  the  Third  Penna.  Regi- 
ment of  the  line.  Col.  Wood  was  evidently  a Scotch-Irish- 
man. and  was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1721.  His 
father  emigrated  to  America  before  1740  and  settled  west  of 
what  is  now  Union  Township,  not  far  from  Jones- 
town. The  son  was  brought  up  to  the  life  of  a pioneer  and 
his  advantages  for  obtaining  an  education  were  limited, 
lyiving  not  far  from  the  mountain  through  whose  gaps  the 
Indians  made  forays  upon  the  settlements,  he  obtained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  wood  craft  and  Indian  fighting,  and 
when,  in  1763,  Col.  Bouquet  organized  his  expedition  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  Wood  accompanied  the  army  as  en- 
sign, and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Bushy  Run. 
When  the  war  for  Independence  was  inaugurated,  Joseph 
Wood  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  organizing  the  mili- 
tary, as  all  the  officers  who  served  in  the  Indian  War  were, 
and  when  Congress,  on  the  9th  of  December,  1775,  resolved 
to  raise  four  battalions  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Second  Battalion 
was  formed  with  Col.  Arthur  St.  Clair  commanding,  and 
Joseph  Wood  was  commissioned  Senior  Captain.  January 
18,  1776,  his  regiment  joined  Gen.  Sullivan’s  command  in  its 
march  to  Canada. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1776,  Irving’s  and  Wayne’s  Bat- 
talions were  ordered  to  join  St.  Clair  at  Nicolette  where  Gen. 
William  Thompson  was  to  take  command,  and  if  he  found 
the  number  of  the  enemy  at  Three  Rivers,  not  far  from  Que- 
bec, in  such  force  as  to  render  an  attack  hazardous,  General 
Thompson  was  directed  to  cross  the  river  at  the  most  con- 
venient place  he  could  find  and  attack.  Owing  to  an  almost 
impenetrable  swamp  in  which  part  of  the  force  had  become 
entangled,  the  expedition  failed  in  its  purpose.  In  the  mean- 
time the  British  occupied  their  landing,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  daring  intrepidity  of  Major  Wood,  the  enemy  would 
have  captured  the  boats  of  the  Americans,  he  saving  all  but 
two. 

In  July  it  was  determined  to  remove  the  American  army 
to  Ticonderoga.  It  was  during  this  eventful  campaign, 
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while  conducting  a body  of  troops  to  Crown  Point  that  Col. 
Wood,  who  in  the  meantime  had  been  promoted  to  lieuten- 
ant Colonel  and  then  in  command  of  the  Eighth  Battalion, 
was  almost  shot  to  pieces.  He  recovered  after  a time,  and 
Col.  St.  Clair  having  been  appointed  Brigadier  General  by 
Congress,  Eieut.  Col.  Wood  was  commissioned  Colonel,  Sep- 
tember 3,  1776.  His  health,  however,  was  so  seriously  im- 
paired by  his  wounds  and  the  hardship  of  the  campaign  that 
he  was  compelled  to  resign  in  July  of  the  year  1777.  He  re- 
turned home,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1789,  died  at 
Jonestown.  He  had  one  son,  William,  who  practiced  medi- 
cine at  Jonestown. 
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To  Our  Muse. 

By  Prof.  George  T.  Ettinger,  Ph.  D. 

As  it  is  customary  and,  no  doubt,  proper  for  a speaker  to 
begin  his  remarks  with  some  general  or  axiomatic  truth  as, 
for  example,  the  condition  of  the  weather,  to  which  all  his 
hearers  can  give  prompt  and  cordial  assent,  I am  reminded  of 
one  of  the  innumerable  stories  related  of  the  father  of  Ameri- 
can anecdotes.  On  one  occasion  a delegation  of  colored  men 
had  waited  on  President  Lincoln  and  were  evidently  at  a loss 
to  know  jUvSt  what  to  say.  The  President  waited  a while,  and 
then  remarked  in  his  inimitably  dry  way  : “Well,  all  who 

are  here  seem  to  be  present.”  This  statement,  we  learn, 
broke  the  ice  and  removed  the  spell  from  the  African  jaws. 

To  me  the  truth  of  the  President’s  proposition  seems  so 
self-evident,  so  appropriate  to  this  occasion,  that  even  the 
most  absent-minded  member  of  the  Lebanon  County  Histori- 
cal Society  dare  not  gainsay  it.  I am  glad  not  only  to  see?n 
to  be  present  but  actually  to  be  present,  and,  as  President  of 
the  Lehigh  County  Historical  Society,  to  bring  greetings  to 
her  sister  society  upon  the  happy  occasion  of  her  birthday. 

In  a delightful  litte  book  on  “Speechmaking,”  Brander 
Matthews,  of  Columbia  University,  says.  “There  aie  two 
entirely  different  sets  of  circumstances  wherein  a man  may 
be  called  upon  to  speak  in  public.  The  firsl:  is  when  he  has 
something  to  say.  The  second  is  when  he  has  to  say  some- 
thing. The  first,  he  continues,  is  the  more  frequent,  and  it 
demands  more  consideration.  The  second  is  the  more  em- 
barrassing, and  it  had  best  be  discussed  by  itself.” 

To  which  set  my  remarks  this  evening  shall  be  assigned, 
depends  altogether  upon  your  own  kind  judgment,  and,  like 
a humble  and  penitent  sinner,  I shall  in  the  language  of  the 
law  throw  myself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Court. 
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According  to  Greek  mythology,  to  which  we  owe  so 
much  of  the  beauty  and  the  imagery  of  ancient  and  of 
modern  thought,  the  nine  muses,  of  whom  Homer  speaks  as 
the  goddesses  of  song,  and  as  dwelling  on  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Olympus,  were  the  daughters  of  Zeus,  the  Kin^  of  gods  and 
men,  and  Mnemosyne  the  goddess  of  memory.  In  later 
classic  times,  particular  provinces  were  assigned  to  these 
goddesses  in  connection  with  the  different  departments  of 
literature,  science  and  the  fine  arts,  and  it  became  customary 
for  poets,  artists  and  historians  to  implore  the  patron  muse  for 
assistance  in  their  chosen  fields  of  labor.  Thus  Homer  and 
Virgil  both  beseech  the  goddess  of  poetry  for  inspiration,  and 
Herodotus,  ‘‘the  father  of  history,”  has  divided  his  immortal 
work  into  nine  books,  each  named  after  one  of  the  muses. 
Thus  the  first  book  is  called  Clio,  after  the  muse  of  history. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  Clio,  the  muse  of  history,  is, 
as  has  been  already  said,  a daughter  of  Mnemosyne,  the  god- 
dess of  memory,  and  as  such  she  may  very  properly  be  called 
a woman  with  a past. 

History,  however,  is  more  than  a mere  record  of  the 
past.  In  these  days,  the  historian  is  no  longer  a mere  report- 
er; he  must  be  prepared  to  analyze  character  and  to  weigh 
events."  He  must  seek  his  materials  at  the  fountain-head, 
must  compare  the  private  with  the  public  actions  of  the 
characters  he  portrays,  and  present  to  his  readers  a picture  of 
men  and  women  which  shall  be  accurate  in  minute  detail,  and 
yet  embrace  the  remoter  consequences  of  their  actions.”  The 
historian,  like  the  scientist,  must  be  an  earnest  and  a diligent 
seeker  after  the  truth.  From  the  tangled  skein  of  the  tradi- 
tions and  the  records  of  the  lives  of  men  and  nations,  he 
must  unravel  the  golden  thread  of  truth  that  runs  back  to  the 
dawn  of  history,  when  human  thought  was  cut,  in  the  form  of 
hieroglyphics,  on  the  walls  of  temples  and  mausoleums,  and 
imprinted  on  clay  tablets,  destined  to  be  witnesses  to  the 
truth  thousands  of  years  after  they  had  been  buried  and  for- 
gotten. On  the  other  hand,  many  men  that  claim  to  write 
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history  are  like  that  friend  of  Boswell  of  whom  Beauclerk 
said  “if  he  had  principles  he  did  not  weir  them  out  by  using 
them.”  They  remind  me  of  the  anecdote  told  by  Gail  Hamil- 
ton, (and  the  fact  that  it  is  told  by  her  is  my  only  apology  to 
the  ladies  for  repeating  it  here),  of  the  politician  who  had 
worked  and  spoken  with  great  effect  in  the  first  convention 
that  nominated  I^incolu  for  the  Presidency.  Afterwards  in 
thanking  him  for  his  enthusiasm,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  : “But  I 

am  afraid,  Colonel,  that  when  you  spoke  for  me  you  prevari- 
cated just  a little.”  “Prevaricated,  Mr.  lyiucoln  ? ” said  the 
other,  “prev.aricated  ? why,  I lied  like  the  devil.”  Such 
work  is,  perhaps,  best  illustrated  by  the  answer  given  a stu- 
dent of  Vassar  that  wished  to  trip  up  the  professor  of  history. 
“Do  you  know  professor,”  said  the  student,  “that  I have 
read  somewhere  that  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  the  Northern 
soldiers  took  the  dead  bodies  of  Southern  soldiers  and  boiled 
them  to  make  soap  ? ” 

“No,  Miss,”  answered  the  professor,  “1  did  not.” 

“Well,  they  did.  Now"  what  do  you  think  of  it  ? ” 

“Oh,”  answered  the  professor,  “I  think  it’s  a case  of 
concentrated  lie,  that’s  all.” 

The  recent  work  entitles  “Woodmyth  and  Fable,”  from 
the  pen  and  pencil  of  the  popular  author-artist,  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton,  contains  a fable  so  neatly  told  that  I am 
quite  sure  you  will  pardon  me  for  repeating  it  here.  It  is  sug- 
gestively entitled  “The  Collector  of  Ties,”  and  runs  as  fol- 
lows : “A  venerable  old  man  with  a pen  behind  his  ear,  and 

ink  on  his  fingers,  went  up  the  main  street  of  Humantown, 
calling  out  as  he  went  : ‘ Dies  ! Any  old  lies  today  ? Bis- 

cuits for  lies  today  I ’ ” He  had  a basket  of  sw"eet  wafers,  or 
biscuits,  on  one  arm,  and  they  were  shaped  like  a human  ear. 
These  he  was  exchanging  for  the  lies,  that  were  very  abund- 
ant in  this  town.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  freely  gave  them 
to  the  man;  some  even  pressed  them  on  him  : but  a few  had 
to  be  repaid  with  at  least  a wafer.  Very  soon  the  old  man’s 
bag  was  full.  It  was  a new  thing  to  collect  lies,  and  many 
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jokes  were  bandied  at  the  expense  of  the  old  man  and  his  odd 
occupation. 

The  strange  merchant  left  the  main  street,  and  a little 
child  had  the  ciiriosty  to  follow  him.  The  venerable  one 
turned  aside  through  a door  into  a beautiful  garden  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  town  and  yet  quite  unknown.  He  closed 
the  door,  but  the  child  peeped  through  the  keyhole  and  saw 
the  old  man  take  the  bag  of  lies  and  give  it  a good  shake. 
There  was  a commotion  and  rattling  inside  for  a time,  and 
the  mass  seemed  to  be  smaller.  ‘ Oh,  hear  them  eating  each 
other  up  ! ’ chuckled  the  old  man.  Another  shake  was 
followed  by  more  commotion  and  another  shrinkage.  The 
collector’s  face  beamed.  A few  more  shakes  and  the  bag 
seemed  actually  empty;  but  the  old  man  opened  it  carefully, 
and  there  in  the  far  corner  was  a pinch  of  pure  gold. 

The  child  reported  all  these  things,  and  the  next  time 
they  saw  the  old  man  the  people  demanded  who  he  was.  He 
answ^ered  ; ‘ I am  the  Historian  1 ’ ” 

“History,”  we  are  told,  “is  philosophy  teaching  by  ex- 
ample.” Merely  narrative  history,  while  it  may  satisfy  a 
natural  and  justifiable  intellectual  curiosity  is,  however,  of 
very  little  value,  unless  it  teaches  the  lessons  afforded  by  ex- 
perience, and  enables  succeeding  generations  to  profit  by  the 
lives  of  those  w^hich  preceded  them.  Each  generation 
cherishes  the  same  old  doubts  in  religion,  each  generation 
commits  the  same  old  blunders  in  legislation,  because  they 
have  not  profited  by  the  lessons  of  the  past.  They  remind 
me  of,  the  schoolboy  who  thinks  he  has  a new  trick  when  it 
is  new  only  for  him  but  is  in  reality  the  same  old  trick  played 
twenty-five  years  ago  when  his  teacher  was  himself  a boy. 
For  example,  the  answer  to  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  un- 
limited printing  of  greenbacks  and  the  face  coinage  of  silver 
would  make  money  more  plentiful,  was  given  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  as  early  as  1756  in  Poor  Richard’s  Almanac,  when 
he  says  : “If  paper  money  in  ever  so  great  a quantity  could 

be  made,  no  man  could  get  any  of  it  without  giving  some- 
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thing  for  it.”  One  of  the  great  and  lasting  benefits  of  the 
teaching  of  a legitimate  type  of  evolution  has  been  the  in- 
troduction of  the  so-called  historical  method,  whereby  a sub 
ject  is  viewed  and  studied  in  all  its  vared  relations  to  other 
subjects  and,  above  all  things,  in  its  own  historical  develop- 
ment. For,  no  man  liveth  unto  himself  alone,  and  no  nation 
liveth  unto  itself  alone.  Even  in  these  days  of  frenzied 
finance  and  inequitable  life  insurance,  men  and  nations  can  not 
do  what  they  please  without  sooner  or  later  coming  into  con- 
flict with  their  fellows. 

The  study  of  history  adjusts  our  mental,  moral  and 
spiritual  vision.  For  we  must  admit  that  many,  only  too 
many,  men  are  intellectually  and  morally  exceedingly  near- 
sighted, others  while  have  a decided  moral  squint.  For  all,  the 
focus  sadly  needs  adjusting. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  history  in  general  and 
its  benefits.  It  is  proper  also  at  this  time  to  say  something 
about  the  work  and  the  sphere  of  our  local  societies  in  whose 
interests  we  have  gathered  here  tonight.  History  in  its 
widest  sense,  we  may  liken  to  a vast  canvas  depicting  some 
great  battle,  with  hundreds  of  men  in  action,  ranging  over 
a wide  sweep  of  territory.  On  the  other  hand  the  history  with 
which  our  county  societies  have  to  do,  may  be  likened  unto 
the  small  genre  canvas  of  some  old  Dutch  master  of  the 
earlier  period,  in  which  all  the  details  are  worked  out  with 
the  minuteness  characteristic  of  a miniature  portrait.  In 
both  cases  the  historian  is  the  artist  that  combines  the  judg. 
ment  of  the  critic  and  the  imagination  of  the  poet  in  depict- 
ng  the  scenes  and  portraying  the  characters  of  the  past. 

Institutions  are  a growth,  and  not  a creation.  The  growth 
of  our  American  institutions  has  been  from  local  to  central; 
nence  our  general  history  can  be  understood  only  in  the  light 
of  the  early  and  the  local  history  of  our  country.  And  here, 
to  my  mind,  lies  the  sphere  of  activity  of  our  county  societies, 
especially  of  that  section  of  Pennsylvania  peopled  by  the  so- 
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called  Pennsylvania  German.  Too  long  have  we  permitted 
writers  acquainted  neither  with  the  language,  nor  with  the 
spirit  of  our  people,  to  write  our  history  for  us,  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  that  the  achievements  of  our  own  citizens 
have  been  misrepresented  or  but  briefly  chronicled,  and  in 
man  cases  even  entirely  ignored.  >ytany  of  the  picturesque 
phases  of  our  Pennsylvania-German  lile,  as  distinctive  and  as 
interesting  to  the  historian  as  any  in  America,  if  not  in  the 
world,  are  rapidly  changing  and  in  many  cases  entirely  disap- 
pearing. To  catch,  as  it  were,  snap-shots  of  these,  and  to 
preserve  them  by  means  of  the  pen  and  the  pencil,  is  not 
only  the  province,  but  also  the  duty  of  our  local  Societies. 

May  each  one  of  our  county  organizations  contribute 
some  thread,  whether  of  gold,  or  of  silver,  or  of  humbler 
material,  in  weaving  the  picture  of  achievements  in  the  his- 
torical tapestry  of  our  grand  old  Keystone  State  1 

Naturally,  many  of  our  labors  deal  with  what  is  past, 
and,  in  many  instances,  with  what  is  old.  Pet  us  cherish 
that  past,  let  us  not  despise  the  old;  rather  let  us  pray  our 
muse  to  grant  us  the  genial  spirit  of  Eugene  Field  as  he  sings 
of  “Old  Times,  Old  Friends,  Old  Eove.” 

“There  are  no  days  like  the  good  old  days, — 

The  days  when  we  were  youthful  ! 

When  humankind  were  pure  of  mind, 

And  speech  and  deeds  were  truthful; 

Before  a love  for  sordid  gold 

Became  man’s  ruling  passion, 

^ And  before  each  dame  and  maid  became 
Slave  to  the  tyrant  fashion  ! 

There  are  no  girls  like  the  good  old  girls, — 

Against  the  world  I’d  stake  ’em  ! 

They  were  rich  in  spirit  and  common-sense, 

And  piety  all  supportin’; 

They  could  bake  and  brew,  and  had  taught  school, too, 
And  they  made  such  likely  courtin  ' 
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There  are  no  boys  like  the  good  old  boys. — 
When  we  were  boys  together  ! 

When  the  grass  was  sweet  to  the  brown  bare  feet 
That  dimpled  the  laughing  heather; 

When  the  pewee  sung  to  the  summer  dream 
Of  the  bee  in  the  billow3'  clover, 

Or  down  by  the  mill  the  whip  poo  r-will 
Echoed  his  night  song  over. 

There  is  no  love  like  the  good  old  love, — 

The  love  that  mother  gave  us  ! 

We  are  old,  old  men,  yet  we  pine  again 

For  that  precious  grace, — God  save  us  ! 

So  we  dream  and  dream  of  the  good  old  times, 
And  our  hearts  grow  tenderer,  fonder. 

As  those  dear  old  dreams  bring  soothing  gleams 
Of  heaven  away  off  yonder.” 
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Early  Lebanon  County  Recollections. 

By  Thomas  J.  Mays,  M.  D. 

When  one  looks  over  the  admirable  addresses  and  toasts 
which  have  been  ^iven  at  this  festive  board,  it  seems  almost 
presumptuous  for  me,  who  is  not  accustomed  to  speak  before 
any  but  medical  audiences,  to  try  to  give  you  a resume  of 
some  of  my  early  recollections.  But  I must  confess  that  after 
listening  to  the  honeyed  and  oily  words  of  your  seductive  and 
honoroble  Secretary  I went  into  this  scheme  rather  thought- 
lessly,and  perhaps  much  to  your  and  to  my  sorrow.  Seeing  all 
these  familiar  faces  I feel  exactly  like  the  husband  who,  com- 
ing home  rather  early  in  the  morning,  somewhat  the  worse 
for  wear,  said  : “I  have  been  through  two  fearful  wars,  but  I 
would  rather  face  a thousand  cannon  mouths  than  meet  that 
wife  of  mine  tonight.”  If,  however,  in  doing  the  best  I can, and 
get  off  the  track,  I trust  you  will  lay  the  difficulty  to  my  head 
and  not  to  my  heart,  and  that  you  will  remember  the  German 
saying  that  “Wenn  ein  Buch  und  ein  Kopf  zusammen  stossen, 
und  ez  klingt  hohl,  muss  es  deun  immer  dem  Buch  seine 
schuld  gewesen  sein  ? ’ ’ 

Although,  I believe,  I am  slated  on  the  progam  for  “Early 
Recollections  of  Lebanon  County,”  I think,  I shall  limit  my- 
self at  first  to  recollections  of  the  place  in  which  I was  born, 
and  where  I rested  securely  in  the  consciousness  that  the 
spokes  of  the  wheel,  about  five  miles  long,  revolving  around 
the  hub  called  Schaefferstown,  covered  about  all  that  the 
world  contained  for  me,  and  if  this  effort  does  not  swamp  me 
I will  then  venture  farther.  This  (to  me)  renowned  spot  is  a 
fine  farming  region  nestled  in  the  southeastern  end  of  Leba- 
non county,  between  the  South  Mountain  on  the  south,  and 
the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  ncrth,  a strip  of  land  not  more  than 
fifteen  miles  wide.  Here,  under  the  teachings  of  a 
Christian  father  and  mother,  I received  my  first  impressions  of 
district  school-life.  Onerous  and  calamitous  as  I considered 
some  of  these  to  be  at  the  time,  I believe,  they  were  well  de- 
served. Next  in  my  recollections  come  the  church  and  Sun- 
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day  school  picnics,  and  Fourth  of  July  celebrations  in 
Schaefferstown — our  Rome — with  its  wide  market  plaza,  its 
fountains  of  cool,  sparkling  water,  its  stores,  its  hotels,  and 
its  many  other  interesting  spots.  Its  cemetery,  which  for  na- 
tural beauty  and  picturesqueness  is  not  equalled  anywhere  in 
this  county,  and  holds  a hallowed  place  in  my  recollections. 

The  history  of  Schaefferstown  is  remarkable  in  some  re- 
spects,  and  differs  from  that  of  many  other  Lebanon  county 
towns.  As  far  as  I know  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  its 
churches,  schools,  streets,  parks,  stores,  hotels,  &c.,  were 
settled  according  to  definite  plans.  Most  of  the  other  towns 
of  the  county  were  not  pre  conceived,  but  like  Topsey  “just 
grew”  from  a string  of  houses  along  the  turnpike,  which  by 
being  bulged  at  certain  spots  with  a store,  a hotel,  and  a 
blacksmithshop,  called  themselves  hamlets,  towns  or  cities. 
There  was  no  such  uncertain  Topsy-like  feature  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  Schaefferstown,  for  it  was  so  well  laid  out  in  the  be- 
ginning that  it  has  been  more  or  less  “laid  out”  ever  since. 

One  of  the  prominent  figures  in  my  recollection  is  that  of 
the  old  Minister,  whose  soothing  sermons  lured  me  into  the 
arms  of  Morpheus  many  a Sunday  morning.  He  was  strong 
in  his  Christian  ideals  and  convictions,  indefatigable  in  his 
labors,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  never  ceased  to  conserve 
the  spiritual  interests  of  his  parishioners. 

The  medical  men  of  that  time  played  a great  pari  in  the 
development  of  the  town  and  its  surroundings.  There  were 
only  two,  now  there  are  probably  a dozen  or  more  who  prac- 
tice in  the  same  territory.  This  does  not  prove  that  two  phy- 
sicians could  do  as  much  then  as  a dozen  can  now.  The 
increase  of  doctors,  like  that  of  any  commerical  article,  de- 
pends on  a greater  demand.  While  diseases  are  the  same  as 
they  were  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  know  so  much 
more  about  them,  or  at  least  we  think  we  do,  that  this  of 
itself  leads  to  an  increased  demand.  Then  again  the  diseases 
of  the  human  body  are  divided  into  such  a multitudinous  ar- 
ray of  specialties,  that  it  requires  one  or  two  doctors  in  a town 
to  master  them.  And  so  the  science  of  medicine  goes  rolling 
and  gathering,  until  it  reminds  one  of  the  famous  American 
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orators,  who,  when  asked  at  a Parisian  banquet  why  Ameri- 
cans are  accustomed  to  carry  so  many  firearms  in  their 
pockets,  replied  that  they  have  so  many  liberties  that  it  re- 
quires a large  armament  to  protect  them  all. 

Another  interesting  recollection  is  my  wTestling  with  the 
English  and  the  Pennsylvania  German.  I know  that  some  of 
our  people  regard  an  acquaintance  with  the  latter  a thing  of 
questionable  value.  They  hold  that  it  unfits  one  to  fully  ac- 
quire the  English,  and  prevents  one  from  understanding  the 
real  German.  I admit  that  there  is  some  truth  in  both  of 
these  views,  but  my  personal  experience  is  that  I have  been 
able  to  acquire  a reasonably  good  knowledge  of  English, 
and  I am  proud  to  say  that  I am  also  able  to  speak  the  real 
German.  I am  certain  that  the  Pennsylvania  German  paves 
the  way  towards  acquiring  the  real  German — the  language  of 
music,  of  poetry,  of  art,  of  science,  of  medicine  and  of 
philosophy — the  most  expressive  language  on  the  globe. 
Think  of  the  German  nation  with  its  twenty  large  universi- 
ties, its  large  technical  and  trade  schools,  and  as  the  only 
place  in  the  world  to  which  students  of  all  professions  flock, 
and  are  able  to  get  there  what  they  want. 

Now  while  the  Pennsylvania  German  is  admittedly  not 
good  German, there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  is  a close  sec- 
ond to  the  latter,  and  that  it  comes  to  us  through  our  German 
ancestors,  who  by  use  and  custom  for  a long  series  of 
years  transmuted  it  into  what  we  find  at  present,  barring 
the  admixture  of  English.  No  proof  of  this  is  required  by 
those  who  have  traveled  in,  and  have  become  familiar  with 
the  people  of  South  Germany,  for  there  are  found  the  living 
counterparts  of  many  expressions  which  are  constantly  heard 
in  Pennsylvania.  Such  phrases  as  “I  globe  ni,”  “sisch  nit 
weit,'’  “Sell  is  nit  wahr,”  “es  is  nix  drin,”  “da  sigt  ma,” 
‘I  han  emal,”  &c.,  are  as  common  in  that  country  as  “Ich 
glab’s  net,”  “s’ is  tiet  weit,”  “sell  is  net  wohr,”  “s’  is  nix 
drin,”  “do  seht  mer,”  “Ich  hab  emol,”  &c.,  are  in  Pennsyl- 
vania German.  Eisten  to  the  following  stanza  from  Hiller’s 
Volkslied,  entitled  Trost. 
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’Sisch  no  nit  lang  dass’.s  geregnet  hot, 

Die  Baeumle  troeplen  no. 

I han  emal  e Schaetzele  g’haett, 

I wollt  i haett  es  no. 

Jetzt  ist  es  aber  g’wandert  dem 
Unterlaendle  zu, 

Jetzt  han  i wireder’n  Andre, 

’Sist  an  e braver  Bn 

Or  the  following  which  is  selected  from  Koschat’s  Folk’s 
Songs  called 

Verlassen  bin  I. 

Verlassen,  verlassen,  verlassen  bin  i ! 

Wia  der  stan  (stone)  af  der  Strassen,ka  Diandle  (sweetheart) 
mag  mi  ! 

Drum  geh’  i zum  Kirchlan  (churchyard)  weit  nans, 

Durt  knia  i mi  nieder,  und  wan  (weep)  mi  halt  aus  ! 

In  Wald  steht  a Huegerl  (mound),  viel  Bleamerln  (flowers) 
blueah’n  drauf. 

Durt  schlaft  mein  arm’s  Diandle,  ka  liab  weckt’s  mehr  auf. 
Durt  hin  is  mei  Walfahrt  (comfort),  durt  hin  is  mei  Sinn. 

Durt  mirk  i recht  deutlich,  wie  verlassen  i bin. 

Very  rarely  do  we  find  tenderness  and  love  more  beauti- 
fully and  more  simply  expressed,  yet  I doubt  whether  in 
warmth  of  feeling  this  excels  the  many  poetic  gems  which 
adorn  our  Pennsylvania  German  literature,  and  with  which 
you  are  all  familiar.  Read  the  poetry  of  Dr.  Harbaugh,  of 
Dr.  Ezra  Grumbine,  and  of  his  brother  Eee,  and  that  of  many 
others,  and  tell  me  whether  you  ever  found  pathos  and  sym- 
pathy more  delicately  and  more  deftly  translated  into  language 
that  is  understood  and  appreciated  by  all  lovers  of  the  beauti- 
ful. 

In  conclusion  I would  not  venture  to  introduce  Pennsyl- 
vania German  into  our  text  books  for  the  study  of  pure  Ger- 
man, but  I would  say  that  a dialect  having  so  much  force  and 
elasticity,  is  not  easily  brushed  aside,  and  that  it  has  a field 
as  useful  and  as  legitimate  for  the  expression  of  folk-literature 
as  ever  fell  to  the  province  of  any  dialect. 
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HARRY  M.  CAPP. 

Harry  M Capp  ; Born  February  19,  1852.  Died  Decem- 
ber 30,  1904.  Aged  56  years,  10  months  and  ii  days. 

Mr.  Capp  was  a descendant  of  the  Jonestown  family  of 
that  name,  his  grandfather  and  the  grandfather  of  Hon. 
Thomas  H.  Capp,  being  brothers.  His  father,  Jacob  Capp, 
came  to  Lebanon  in  i860,  and  with  Simon  Stine  became  in- 
terested in  the  Lebanon  Paper  Mills.  Later  his  father  formed 
a partnership  with  William  Van  de  Sande  in  operating  the 
Van  de  Sande  and  Capp  Rolling  Mill,  and  when  his  father’s 
health  failed,  Mr  Capp,  who  bad  been  pursuing  studies  for 
ministerial  work  in  the  Evangelical  Church,  discontinued  the 
same  to  become  his  father’s  assistant  in  the  management  of 
the  works.  His  father  was  a pioneer  in  the  iron  business  in 
the  Lebanon  Valley,  and  the  old  forge,  which  preceded  the 
present  extensive  works,  was  a landmark  in  this  iron-produc- 
ing centre.  Later  father  and  son  built  the  rolling  mills,  and 
added  chain  works. 

In  1890  a corporation  was  formed  with  a number  of  lead- 
ing business  men  of  Lebanon.  Under  the  younger  Capp’s 
management  the  works  grew  and  prospered,  and  for  years 
supplied  vast  quantities  of  superior  chains  to  the  navy  and 
ship-yards  of  the  U.  S.  Government.  In  recent  years,  his 
father  having  died  January  15,  1899,  the  old  mills  were  re- 
built under  Mr.  Capp’s  supervision,  and  a large  new  one  add- 
ed to  the  plant.  The  chain  department  was  improved.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  General  Manager,  Secretary, 
and  Treasurer  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Capp  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Lebanon. 
Prior  to  his  theological  studies  above  referred  to,  he  was  a 
druggist,  having  graduated  from  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy  in  the  class  of  1873,  and  had  an  establishment  in 
Camden,  N.  J.  He  was  a member  of  the  Eastern  Bar  Iron 
Association,  of  the  Lebanon  Steitz  Club,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Chautauqua,  and  a member  of  its  Board 
of  Managers  He  became  a member  of  this  Society  February 
16,  1900.  On  Jan.  19,  1880,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Emma 
Dean . 

Mr.  Capp  was  a man  of  great  intelligence  and  versatility 
both  as  to  technical  business  affairs,  and  along  lines  of  general 
information.  He  was  also  a man  of  deep  religious  views,  and 
personally  was  companionable  and  agreeable.  His  friendship 
was  a privelege,  and  association  with  him  was  a source  of 
pleasure  and  delight. 


S.  P.  H. 
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JOHN  A.  WEIMER. 

John  A.  Weimer  : Born  January  26,  1863.  Died  February 
5,  1905.  Aged  42  years  and  9 days. 

Mr.  Weimer  was  a son  of  Lucien  E.  Weiiher,  and  grand- 
son of  William  Weimer,  who  with  his  eldest  son  Peter  L.  and 
Lucien  E.  established  the  Weimer  Machine  Company  in  Read- 
ing, January  i,  1856,  but  soon  moved  their  plant  to  Lebanon 
into  new  buildings  erected  here,  in  which  they  began  business 
January  i,  1857,  where  it  has  since  been,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  leading  iron  industries  of  the  Lebanon  Valley,  and  known 
far  and  wide  for  its  superior  products. 

Mr.  Weimer  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Leba- 
non, and  then  in  1879  entered  the  Weimer  Machine  Co.  In 
1883  he  was  made  Superintendent,  and  in  1892  its  President 
and  General  Superintendent,  which  positions  he  held  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

He  interested  himself  in  public  affairs,  was  a member  of 
Common  Council  of 'the  city  of  Lebanon,  and  in  1896  was 
elected  its  Mayor  for  a term  of  three  years.  He  was  early  in 
life  elected  a member  of  the  Perseverance  Fire  Co.  and,  suc- 
ceeding his  father  as  its  President,  was  re-elected  every  year 
until  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Steitz 
Club,  Commander  of  Hermit  Commandery  No  24,  Knights 
Templar,  member  of  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine,  a charter  member  of  Elks  Lodge,  No.  631,  and 
its  First  Exalted  Ruler.  He  became  a member  of  this  Society 
June  21,  1901. 

OhjOctober  24,  1889,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Florence 
Wiley,  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mr.  Weimer  was  a man  of  attractive  qualities,  and  in  his 
many  relations,  private,  social,  public,  and  fraternal,  he  was 
held  in  high  esteem. 


S.  P.  H. 
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DAVID  W.  MILLER. 

David  W.  Miller:  Born  December  i6,  1839.  Died  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1905.  Aged  65  years,  i month  and  22  days. 

From  the  farm  in  North  Annville  Township,  on  which 
he  was  born,  and  spent  his  earlier  years,  Mr.  Miller  entered 
the  common  schools  of  that  Township  for  his  own  education, 
then  in  turn  for  seventeen  years  taught  others, served  his  coun- 
try in  battle  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  and  in  this  city 
was  for  many  years  a leader  in  its  commercial,  manufacturing, 
educational,  and  religious  interests.  This,  in  a few  words,  is 
his  record,  a record  of  activity  and  usefulness,  honorable  in 
every  part. 

In  1862  he  enlisted  in  Co.  E,  127  Pa.  Vol.  Reg.,  recruit- 
ed in  Eebanon,  and  the  Count}^  of  Eebanon,  and  as  a member 
of  the  same  participated  in  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg  and 
Chancellorsville  the  same  year.  Later  he  re-enlisted  in  Co. 
E,  48th  Emergency  Reg.,  and  served  the  full  term  of  his  en- 
listment. 

After  a term  of  years  spent  in  teaching  after  the  war  he 
entered  the  Lebanon  Lumber  Co.,  organized  in  1872,  which 
later  became  the  D.  W.  Miller  & Co.  as  the  name  of  the  plant, 
and  still  later  was  turned  over  to  his  sons,  Harry  M.  and  Dr. 
Chas.  L.,  by  whom  it  has  since  been  operated. 

Mr.  Miller  was  School  Controller  of  Lebanon  for  two 
terms.  President  of  the  Fidelity  Building  & Loan  Association, 
Director  of  the  North  Lebanon  Shoe  Co.,  President  of  the 
Indian  River  Manufacturing  Co.,  Florida,  a prominent  mem- 
ber of  that  grandest  army  of  the  world.  The  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  serving  as  Commander  of  Sedgwick  Post  No. 
42,  of  Lebanon,  which  he  delighted  to  uphold,  and  which  he 
mo^t  honorably  represented  at  many  national  encampments  of 
the  Grand  Army 

Amongst  fraternal  societies  he  belonged  to  Lebanon 
Lodge  No.  121,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Kittatinny  Lodge  No.  85,  A.  O. 
U.  W.,  and  Swatara  Tribe  No.  276,  I.  O.  R M He  was  a 
member  of  the  Zion  Lutheran  Church,  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  which  he  was  a member  for  fifteen  years.  He  entered 
this  Society  February  16,  1900. 

He  was  married  to  Mary  Ann  Louser,  daughter  of 
Michael  Louser,  October  8,  1863,  and  had  two  sons,  Harry  M, 
and  Dr.  Chas.  L-,  named  above. 

The  work  he  accomplished,  and  the  uprightness  of  his 
life  are  a legacy  to  us,  greatly  to  be  cherished,  and  to  be 
emulated. 


S.  P.  H. 
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WILLIAM  E.  BRUNNER. 

William  E.  Brunner:  Born  May  6,  1834.  Died  April  ii, 
1905.  Aged  70  years,  ii  months  and  5 days 

Mr.  Brunner  was  a son  of  John  and  Margaret  (Seltzer) 
Brunner,  of  Jonestown,  both  parants  of  prominent  families 
and  of  solid  worth  in  that  section.  He  was  educated  partly 
in  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  then  attended  a private 
school  in  Harrisburg  for  two  years. 

After  remaining  with  his  father  in  the  latter’s  store  in 
Jonestown  until  1858  he  embarked  in  the  mercantile  business 
for  himself  in  Campbelltown,  in  which  he  continued  until 
1880.  At  the  same  time  he  interested  himself  in  agricultural 
affairs,  and  acquired  possession  of  five  farms,  aggregating  794 
acres,  in  his  own,  and  the  adjoining  County  of  Dauphin. 

In  1870  he  became  President  of  the  Jonestown  Bank,  and 
remained  such  to  the  day  of  his  death.  In  1880  he  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Palmyra  Bank,  of  which  he  was  elect- 
ed its  first  President,  and  in  1875  was  instrumental  in  organiz- 
ing the  Hummelstown  Bank,  and  was  a Director  of  it  for 
some  years. 

Mr.  Brunner  had  become  the  possesser  of  much  wealth, 
of  which  he  gave  liberally  to  the  Reformed  Church,  of  which 
he  was  a life-long  adherent,  and  to  many  objects  of  benevo- 
lence and  charity.  Especial  activity  was  shown  by  him  in  his 
Church  work,  having  served  Tor  many  years  as  Superintendent 
of  his  home  Sunday  school,  and  filled  other  important  offices 
in  his  congregation,  as  well  as  frequently  representing  the 
same  at  meetings  of  Lebanon  Classis.  He  became  a member 
of  the  Lebanon  County  Historical  Society  February  18,  1898. 

On  November  26,  1857,  tie  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Louisa  Hocker,  of  Hockersville,  Dauphin  County,  Pa. 

Mr.  Brunner  was  kind-hearted,  generous,  and  public- 
spirited,  and  as  wide  as  he  was  known  his  name  was  regarded 
as  a synonym  for  integrity. 


S.  P.  H. 


